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THE FORTY-NINERS 


Pioneer state officials plan to bring one federal and forty-eight 


state governments into harmony. 


LTHOUGH the movement for interstate co- 
A operation is scarcely more than a year 
* old, it is almost ready to leave the pio- 
neer stage. This was the theme of the Second 
General Assembly of Commissioners on Inter- 
state Cooperation. On Friday and Saturday, 
April 17 and 18, 75 delegates from 28 states 
gathered in Chicago to discuss the establishment 
of cooperative machinery by the states. 


Progress 


Progress reports from Judge Richard Hart- 
shorne, Henry W. Toll, Hon. Joseph C. Paul, 
Hubert R. Gallagher, Hon. Ellwood J. Turner, 
and the Chairmen of the various Commissions 
indicated that, in the ten months since the First 
General Assembly met, a record of rapid settle- 
ment of a new territory had been established. 
Eight additional states had created Commis- 
sions on Interstate Cooperation, bringing the 
total of these joint legislative-executive agencies 
to fifteen. A regional office of the Council of 
State Governments had been developed in New 
York to demonstrate the possibility of bringing 
states together ona regional basis. New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania Commissioners 
were on hand to testify how effectively states 
could come together on a regional basis. An 
Interstate Commission on Crime had been cre 
ated and one or more of its model bills had 
become law in a half dozen states. Milk con- 
trol, stream pollution, highway safety, labor 
legislation and flood control were other fields 
which had been explored. 





There was little oratory for “states’ rights,” 
but much discussion of the need for joint action 
of the. state governments and of the three 
branches of each state government. In the 
words of one of the conferees, Governor Paul 
V. McNutt of Indiana, whose address on Satur- 
day evening climaxed the closing session: 

“After all, we are American citizens first. We 
have state lines which bound our states in order 
to establish governable units. A unit may be- 
come too large or a unit may become too small, 
but certainly we can exchange our common ex- 
periences and learn from one another. The 
three branches of government are not so far 
apart that they cannot work together for the 
common good. As I understand the purpose 
of this Assembly and the purpose of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments, these Commissions 
on Interstate Cooperation really work for the 
common good.” 


Types of codperation 

Broadening the concept of cooperation, 
Henry W. Toll, Executive Director of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments, noted that four types 
of intergovernmental codperation are needed: 

(1) “Cooperation between the four principal 
levels—federal, state, county, and municipal. 
It is especially important to secure more effec- 
tive cooperation between the federal govern- 
ment and the state governments. 

(2) “Codperation within each of these levels 
of government: cooperation of state with state, 
of county with county, and of city with city. 
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It is especially important to secure more eftec 
tive cooperation between the state governments. 

(3) “Codperation within every unit of gov 
ernment in this country—federal, state, county, 
and municipal; between the major departments 
of government; and between the lawmaking 
body, the chief executive, and the various ad- 
ministrative departments and agencies. 

(4) “Cooperation between such nation-wide 
organizations as the American Legislators’ As- 
sociation, the Governors’ Conference, the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General, and 
the National Association of Secretaries of State. 
At the same time, we need a closer relationship 
between the organizations of such ‘over-head’ 
officials and the organizations of the men who 
are in the front line trenches of government: 
highway officials, educational officials, officials 
concerned with public health and public safety, 
and the many other functional administrators.” 


Federal government cooperates 

The fact that representatives of the federal 
government shared this broad view of the need 
for intergovernmental integration was made 
clear by the cordially cooperative remarks of 
the four members of the National Resources 
Committee—Frederic A. Delano, Henry S. 
Dennison, Charles E. Merriam, and Beardsley 
Ruml—who attended the meeting. The key- 
note was struck by Frederic A. Delano who 
said, in a brief history of his Committee: 

“What seemed most important of all, to the 
National Resources Committee, was to decen- 
tralize the work as much as possible, to induce 
the states to study their own resources and con- 
sider what their program for the future should 
be.” 

The general philosophy on which this pro 
gram is based was stated by Mr. Delano as 
follows: 

“There is today a gréat tendency to centralize 
in large corporations and in government. | 
believe that a minimum amount of direction 
from the central authority is desirable. Men 
who have definite ideas feel that if they have 
all the authority and direction in their own 
hands, they can secure, for a time at least, 


greater efficiency and net results. But even- 
tually, there will be a very great loss from dis- 
couraging men in the field from doing their 
own thinking. Authorities in Washington 
should do only those things which the states 
cannot do for themselves. We do not want to 
do anything for the states that they can or had 
better do for themselves.” 

Mr. Delano was ably supported by another 
member of the Committee, Professor Charles E. 
Merriam, who commented that “. . . we have 
been able to build up what never existed before 
—a genuine relationship, a partnership instead 
of rivalry, between the states and the United 
States government... . The price of getting 
the best use of the natural and human resources 
of the United States is genuine and whole- 
hearted cooperation between the states and the 
United States. 

“In the United States the tendency toward a 
nation-wide attack upon the problems arising 
out of a large scale interdependent economic 
system has been balanced by the requirements 
of the federal constitutional structure and the 
lines of political leadership with which it is 
interwoven. Thus it is possible to relieve 
through the states the pressure and concentra- 
tion upon the political and administrative au 
thorities in the national government. It is pos 
sible to dev elop a wider recruiting of civic lead- 
ership and a broader base of operations. But 
such results are obtainable only if there is a 
deliberate and conscious effort made by both 
the national and state governments to work in 
cooperation in this attack upon problems whose 
solution requires the exercise of constitutional 
powers distributed among them.” 

At dinner on April 18, the theme of inter 
governmental cooperation was stressed by Louis 
Brownlow, Executive Director of the Public 
Administration Clearing House. “It is one of 
the most curious things in the history of this re- 
public,” he said, “that no such organization has 
sprung up among us heretofore. We have come 
all the way from thirteen states to forty-eight 
states; we have been working toward the con- 
quest of this continent, toward the development 
of our physical resources, toward the develop- 
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4 BETTER UNION 


Commissioners on Interstate Cooperation discuss ways and means to perfect 


the Council of State Governments. 


ment of our human resources in the advance- 
ment of our civilization. And we have gone 
along without providing machinery for inti- 
mate cooperation between the several units of 
this republic that we call states.” 

The philosophic high point of the discussion 
of cooperation was introduced by Senator T. V. 
Smith, of Illinois: “Sometimes as I have gone 
from the state of Chicago, more alien than most 
from another, on 


States ar 


a pilgrimage to 


down-state Illinois; at other times, from state 
to state in our forty-eight states; sometimes from 
this nation of ours to other nations; but more 
frequently by day or by night in the land of all 
the forty eight states in the nation to the forty- 
ninth state (the state of mind necessary for 
cooperation ), these words have come back to 
me: 
““The future is an oracle. The oracle is wise, 
And mutuality of men dawns yet in western 


skies.” 


In addition to discussions of interstate prob- 
lems and reports on the various interstate com- 
missions established during the past year, the 
conferees were busily engaged in adding the 
final touches to the machinery for interstate 
cooperation. The committees which undertook 
the work of the Assembly were headed by the 
following chairmen: 

Committee on the Establishment of Commis- 
sions on Interstate Cooperation, Hon. Joseph C. 
Paul, New Jersey. 

Committee on the Development of Regional 
Secretariats, Hon. Paul P. Prosser, Colorado. 

Committee on the Next General Assembly of 
the Council of State Governments, Hon. W. H. 
O’Gara, Nebraska. 

Committee on the Financing of the Council 
of State Governments, Hon. William B. Bel- 
knap, Kentucky. 

Committee on the Future Program of the 
Council, Hon. Philip Lutz. Jr., Indiana. 
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One of the most important decisions was the 
vote of the Assembly that the success of the 
regional secretariat in the New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania area made it desirable 
to establish new regional secretariats as rapidly 
as circumstances permitted. Accordingly, the 
Assembly requested the Board of Managers of 
the Council of State Governments to develop 
regional secretariats in areas where a number 
of states had established Commissions on Inter- 
state Cooperation and where financial support 
could be secured from the various state govern- 
ments which were interested. 


Next year’s assembly 

The general plan of the work of the Council 
of State Governments was endorsed and a num- 
ber of suggestions were made for future de- 
velopment of the machinery of cooperation. 
The Assembly voted to “recommend to all state 
legislatures and to Congress that proper appro- 
priations be made for the support” of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments. After much discus- 
sion of the desirability of various dates for the 
next Assembly, the Executive Director of the 
Council of State Governments was requested to 
ascertain, not later than October, the sentiment 
in those states which had established Commis- 
sions on Interstate Cooperation as to the most 
desirable date for the meeting. It was also de- 
cided that, as far as possible, the next General 
Assembly should consist “of three official repre- 
sentatives from each state, namely, the chair- 
man of the Senate members, and the chairman 
of the House members, of the Commission on 
Interstate Cooperation, except that in Nebraska 
(which will have a unicameral legislature in 
1937) there shall be two appointees at large 
from the legislature in place of the Senate and 
House chairmen.” The Assembly urged the 
governor and legislature of each state to create 
Commissions on [nterstate Cooperation in order 
to mmsure proper representation of the state at 
the Third General Assembly. 

The fundamental program of the Council of 
State Governments in the field of conflicting 
taxation and criminal legislation was approved 
through endorsements of the Tax Revision 


Council and the Interstate Commission on 
Crime. The Assembly expressed “its apprecia- 
tion to the members of the Interstate Commis- 
sion on Crime for their earnest efforts in the 
attempt to develop interstate codperation in 
crime control.” It requested the Board of Man- 
agers of the Council of State Governments “to 
create a Commission to undertake a study of 
uniform trathe legislation, with particular at- 
tention to uniform control of motor vehicle 
operators and to a plan of reciprocal state legis- 
lation on waiver of truck license fees.” The 
need for an interstate commission on various 
aspects of social security legislation was also 
expressed by the Assembly. 

Focal point of this constructive work of the 
Assembly was the creation of more Commis- 
sions on Interstate Cooperation. The committee 
appointed to consider the subject commented 
on the remarkably rapid creation of Commis- 
sions. It advised that the uniform law, pre- 
pared by the Council of State Governments, 
with the aid of Commissioners on Interstate 
Cooperation, be adopted in states meeting in 
regular session in 1937. In the meantime, states 
meeting in special session were asked to create 
Commissions on Interstate Cooperation by joint 
resolution. Members of already established 
Commissions were requested to assume respon- 
sibility for the creation of Commissions in 
neighboring states. 


More commissions urged 


The Assembly endorsed this committee re- 
port and went on record to urge the continua- 
tion of such efforts until each of the forty-eight 
states has established a Commission on Inter- 
state Cooperation. Governors and legislatures 
of each of the thirty-three states which have 
not yet acted were reminded that this effort to 
implement the movement for interstate cooper- 
ation deserved prompt and careful considera- 
tion. The following resolution was adopted: 

“Wuereas, Fifteen states have established 
Commissions on Interstate Cooperation (to per- 
fect their participation as members of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments) ; and 

“WHEREAS, The Commissions on Interstate 
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Cooperation in New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, aided by the regional office of the 
Council of State Governments, have been able 
to make great strides in the direction of uni- 
form and harmonious state activity during the 
past year, and 

“Wuereas, Much of the success of these 
Commissions has been due to the fact that a 
group of neighboring states has established co- 
operative agencies; therefore be it 

“Resotvep, That this General Assembly 
of Commissioners on Interstate Cooperation 
urge the legislature and governor of each state 
which has not yet established a Commission on 
Interstate Cooperation to do so at the next regu- 
lar session of the legislature.” 


Regional meetings 
Other specific subjects were broached at spe- 


cial luncheons crowded into the already busy 
agenda of the Assembly on Saturday, April 18. 





—— 
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At the call of Senator Ralph Gilbert of Ken- 
tucky, legislators and officials from Kentucky, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio gathered to discuss 
ways and means of securing uniformity in 
whiskey taxation. Delegates from the Caro- 
linas and Virginia gathered to talk over imple- 
mentation of the proposed tobacco compact and 
the possibility of establishing a regional secre- 
tariat in that area. Westerners, under the guid- 
ance of Hon. Robert L. Patterson of California, 
came together to thresh over the problems of 
the “public land” states. Another group met 
with Edwin E. Witte, formerly director of the 
President’s Committee on Economic Security, 
to discuss the problems incident to social secur- 
ity legislation. 

The earnest discussion at each of these tables 
augured well for the movement towards inter- 
state cooperation and, less remotely, for the 
establishment of regional secretariats in each of 
the major regions of this country. 








“MUTUALITY OF MEN” 


Conferees and guests at the Friday evening dinner. 
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OFFICIAL COOPERATORS 


Names and official positions, other than membership in Commissions and Committees on 


Interstate Cooperation, of the seventy-five registrants at the recent General 


Assembly of Commissioners on Interstate Cooperation. 


\RIZONA 
Senator G. W. Nelson 


ARKANSAS 


Hon. E. L. McHaney, Jr. 


CALIFORNIA 
Hon. Robert L. Patterson, former President, American 
Legislators’ \ssociation 


Hon. Charles W. Fisher 


COLORADO 


Hon. Homer F. Bedford, State Auditor 
Hon. Paul P. Prosser, Attorney General 
Henry W. Toll, Executive Director, ( ouncil ot State 


Governments 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Frederic A. Delano, Vice Chairman, National Re- 
sources (Committee 

Harold Merrill, Assistant 
Resources Committee 


Hon. John Garland Pollard, former Governor ot Vir 


Executive Officer, National! 


ginia 


Robert Randall. Consultant, National Resources Com 


mittee 


FLORIDA 
Hon. C. H. Overman, Member, Florida Transient Com 


mittee 


ILLINOIS 


Louis Brownlow, Executive Director, Public Adminis 
tration Clearing House 

Jacob Crane, Member, Committee on Regional Plan 
ning, National Resources Committee 

Professor Marshall E. Dimock, Member, Committee on 
Regional Planning, National Resources Committee 

Professor Simeon E. Leland, Member, State Tax Com 
mission 

Professor Charles E. Merriam, Member, National Re 
sources Committee; Chairman, Political Science De- 


partment, University of Chicago 


Senator T. V. Smith, Member, Board of Managers, 
State Governments 


Slate r 


Council of 


Hon. Drennan J. 


INDIANA 


Hon. Fred E. Barrett 

Senator I. Floyd Garrott 

Hon. Philip Lutz, Jr., Attorney General 
Hon. Allen Lomont 


McCart, 


Hon. Perry Chairman, Public Service Com 
mission 

Hon. Paul V. McNutt, Governor: ( 
Committee, 

Senator Chester K. Watson 


senator Jacob Weiss, President Pro Tem ot the 


lairman, Executive 


Governors’ Conference 


Senate 


KENTUCKY 
Hon. William B. Belknap, President, 


lators’ Association 


\merican Legis 


Senator Ralph Gilbert 
Protessor A. F. 
Council 


Hon. B. F. 


] 


Llovd, Consultant to Legislative 


Shields 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Henry S. Dennison, Member, National Resources Com 
mittee 


Hon. Henry F. 


and Taxation 


Long, Commissioner of ¢ orporations 


Senator Henry Parkman, Jr., Member, Board of Man 


agers, Council of State Governments 


— 


MICHIGAN 


Protessor P. A. Herbert, Member, State Planning Com 


mission 
MINNESOTA 
Hon. Harry H. Peterson, Attorney General 


MISSISSIPPI 


Hon. George M. Ethridge, Jr. 


Senator George P. Ritchey 
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NEBRASKA 


Senator Charles D. Green 


Hon. W. H. O'Gara, Speaker, House of Representatives 
Hon. A.C. Tilley, Chairman, State Planning Board 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Hon. Enoch D. Fuller, Secretary of State 
Hon. Francis Clyde Keefe, Majority Leader, House of 


Repre sentatives 


NEW JERSEY 
Judge Richard Hartshorne, Chairman, Interstate Com- 
mission on Crime 
Hon. Joseph C. Paul 


John W. Woelfle 


NEW MEXICO 


Hon. Frank H. Patton, Attorney General 


NEW YORK 
Hubert R. Gallagher, Regional Representative, Council 
ot State Governments 
Guy Moffett, Executive Officer, The Spelman Fund 
Beardsley Ruml, Member, National Resources Com- 
mittes 


Hon. Frederick L. Zimmerman 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Senator Paul D. Grady, President Pro Tem ot the 


senate 


OHIO 


Hon. Orra B. Chapman, Director, Department ot In 
dustrial Relations 

Senator William H. Herner 

Senator Keith Lawrence 

W. M. Reynolds, Research Director, State Tax Com 
mission 


Senator Paul R Gingher 


OKLAHOMA 


B. S. Graham, Secretary, State Planning Board 


OREGON 
Hon. Homer D. Angell 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Hon. Ellwood J. Turner 
Senator George Woodward, Member, Board of Man- 
agers, Council of State Governments 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Senator Edgar A. Brown 
Hon. Rufus M. Newton 
Hon. D. A. G. Ouzts 


Hon. Walter Query, Tax Commissioner 


TENNESSEE 


Senator Andrew J. Graves 


VIRGINIA 


Hon. Maitland H. Bustard 
Senator Robert W. Daniel 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Hon. James L. Gaylord 


WISCONSIN 
Professor John Gaus, Member, Committee on Regional 
Planning, National Resources Committee 
Protessor Edwin E. Witte, Consultant Member, Board 


ot Managers, Council ot State Governments 


WYOMING 
Hon. Herman F. Krueger 
Senator Edward T. Lazear 


Hon. Ray E. Lee, Attorney General 





SIXTEENTH STATE 


Last minute reports from Rhode Island indicate that the Plantation State has become the six- 
teenth state to create a Commission on Interstate (¢ ooperation in order “to carry forward its par- 


ticipation in the Council of State Governments.” 


i 


Francis Green on May 1. 


Since March ot 1935, when the first of these agencies was created in New Jersey, sixteen states 


have established Commissions on Interstate Codperation—an average of one Commission every 


twenty-six davs. 





The act was signed by Governor Theodore 
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ATTORNEYS GENERAL 


Social legislation leads the news items of the month. 


Minimum wages 

The United States Supreme Court has granted 
a review of the recent decision of the New York 
Court of Appeals holding the 1933 New York 
statute prescribing minimum wages for women 
to be invalid. This case, Morehead v. Tipaldo, 
is one in which there has been widespread in- 
terest. Briefs in support of the petition for 
certiorari were filed by the offices of Generals 
Kerner and Bricker on behalf of the States of 
Illinois and Ohio, and also by the City of New 
York. If the Supreme Court reverses the state's 
decision it must either overrule its own decision 
in Adkins v. The Children’s Hospital (261 U.S. 
525) or find that the provisions of the New 
York statute do not conflict with the provisions 
which were found to be objectionable in the 
District of Columbia statute. 

The question of the validity of state laws re- 
lating to minimum wages has become especially 
important because of the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion in the Schechter case that the federal gov- 
ernment is without power to prescribe wages of 
employees engaged in transactions not directly 
affecting interstate commerce. 


Old age pensions 

Attorney General Bailey, of Arkansas, has de- 
clared that he does not believe the residence 
requirements for old age pension applicants in 
the Arkansas welfare law conflict with the fed- 
eral social security legislation. 

The Arkansas law provides that an applicant 
for a pension must have lived in the state con- 
tinuously for the five years preceding the filing 
of the application. The federal law says that no 
state which is to receive a federal grant for old 
age assistance can deny a pension to an appli- 
cant if he has lived in the state at least five years 
out of the last nine years. It is General Bailey’s 
opinion that, although Congress did not spe 
cifically designate which five years’ residence 
could be required, the Public Welfare Commis- 


sion may, by regulation or rule, fix the residence 
requirement of old age pensioners to conform 
to the requirement of the federal statute. 


Income taxes 
Attorney General U. S. Webb, of California, 
has recently ruled that employees of the Fed- 
eral Public 
Works must pay state income taxes. General 


Emergency Administration — of 
Webb, basing his opinion upon the recent case 
of Baltimore National Bank v. State Tax Com- 
mission, said: “It is our view that the federal 
government is now engaging in many functions 
not essentially governmental, among them be- 
ing the public works administration.” 


Chicago conferees 

Attorneys General Lee of Wyoming, Lutz of 
Indiana, Patton of New Mexico, Peterson of 
Minnesota, and Prosser of Colorado attended 
the Second General Assembly of Commission- 
ers on Interstate Cooperation held in Chicago 
April 17 and 18, and visited the offices of the 
Council of State Governments. 

General Patton served on the Committee on 
the Establishment of Commissions on Interstate 
Cooperation; General Prosser served as chair- 
man and General Lee as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Regional Secretariats; General Peter- 
son served on the Committee on the Financing 
of the Council of State Governments: and Gen- 
eral Lutz was chairman of the Committee on 
the Future Program of the Council. 


Clearing House service 

Attorneys General who have not already done 
so are requested to send to the clearing house a 
copy of their bound volumes of opinions for 
1935, as soon as they are available. Copies of cur 
rent opinions of more than local significance will 
also be welcomed. The more important opin- 
ions will be summarized and printed on the At- 
torneys General page of State GOVERNMENT. 
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A COMMUNICATION TO STATE LEGISLATORS 
AND STATE OFFICIALS 


State and federal cooperation in the agricultural 


conservation program 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 


Secretary of 


HE Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 
‘| « up a federal agency to assist farmers 

in bringing about an adjustment to meet 
an acute national emergency. Quick action of 
large scope was demanded by the emergency. 
Such action the federal government was pecu- 
liarly fitted to supply. Although the federal 
government played a dominant role in the early 
operations under the Act, such state institutions 
as the state universities and the land-grant col- 
leges had an important part in the formulation 
of the adjustment programs. As the emergency 
became less acute and as broad rules of adyjust- 
ment under the Act were refined, agricultural 
adjustment was rapidly decentralized. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act was a step 
towards a long-time program which aims at efh- 
cient soil use and the maintenance of adequate 
farm income through balanced production. In 
the development and effectuation of such a pro- 
gram, the obligation to supply facilitating agen- 
cies rests upon the states and local governments 
as well as upon the federal government. 


Land use problem 


A continuing adjustment and conservation 
program for agriculture should be an integral 
part of a sound policy of land use. Already the 
states have taken definite steps toward substitut- 
ing a planned use of agricultural and other re- 
sources for the haphazard exploitive methods of 
the past. The National Resources Board in 
June, 1935, reported that almost all of the forty- 
six state planning boards had special committees 
studying the problems of agricultural land use. 

Thus there has been a definite trend towards 
the coordination of federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments in solving the problems that confront 





Agriculture 


agriculture. Such coordination is a requirement 
for any adjustment program which takes ade- 
quate account of varying conditions in the dif- 
ferent agricultural regions. 


Supreme Court decision 


The Hoosac Mills decision of the Supreme 
Court, and the subsequent adoption of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as- 
signed to state agencies an important part of the 
development of the new program of agricul- 
tural adjustment. In its majority opinion, 
handed down January 6, 1936, in the Hoosac 
Mills Case, the Supreme Court of the United 
States held that the production-control pro- 
grams then being carried out under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act constituted “a statutory 
plan. to regulate and control agricultural pro- 
duction, a matter beyond the powers delegated 
to the federal government.” The court held that 
such a plan “invades the reserved rights of the 
states.” 

This pronouncement makes it clear that any 
measures undertaken with the primary purpose 
of regulation and adjustment of agricultural 
production lie within the province of the states, 
and not of the federal government. Whether 
such measures will be undertaken is a question 
which undoubtedly will be answered by the 
farmers themselves, on the basis of two factors: 
first, the experience of farmers during the past 
three and a half years with a cooperative effort, 
backed by the centralizing power of govern- 
ment, to control their production; and second, 
the economic situation of agriculture in the 
future. 

For more than three years farmers have been 
seeking, through cooperative effort, to do in 
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their industry what other industries have always 
found it profitable and necessary to do—pro- 
duce for the markets that existed, and cease to 
produce for markets that, like our one-time 
export outlets for farm products, have van 
ished. 

The economic situation of the farmers is 
better now than it was before this effort began. 
Agriculture’s share of the national income was 
75 per cent of the total in 1932; in 1935 it was 
about 10.6 per cent. Farm cash in- 
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report indicated that farmers were planning an 
increase of 19 per cent in their acreage of spring 
wheat, 6 per cent in their acreage of corn, 11 per 
cent in rice, and 9 per cent in tobacco. These 
reports are not compiled for cotton, but unofh- 
cial reports circulated in the trade and reported 
in the press have indicated an increase of around 
15 per cent in cotton acreage. 

When this report was issued, the President 
made a statement which was, in part, as follows: 
“Although the production-control 





os 


come in 1932 was $4,377,000,000; 
in 1935 it was about $6,900,000,000, 
an increase of nearly 58 per cent. 
Farmers are fully aware that fac 
tors other than the production- 
control programs played a part in 
this gain. They know about the 
drought and the scarcity it brought 
in 1934 and 1935; they know about 
the national monetary policies and 
their effect upon the prices of raw 


material, the general price in- 





creases, and the partial recovery 1n 
industry which have made city 
people better customers for more farm products. 
In more than 4,200 production-control associa 
tions, farmers have been studying the funda 
mental problems involved in their business, 
working out the answers, and acting on the 
conclusions which result from their studies. 


Should adjustment continue? 


So long as the industries that produce the 
goods and services that farmers must buy follow 


the practice of controlling their production and 


maintaining their price, and so long that 
practice is sanctioned in our economic system, 
just so long must farmers battle for an effective, 
equivalent power. 

This brings the question down to the point of 
whether the economic situation of agriculture 
now or in the future will require that control 
of agricultural production must be continued or 
renewed by farmers. 

The Department of Agriculture, in March, 
compiled and reported the declared intentions 
of farmers as regards planting for this year. The 
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Henry A. Wallace 


programs have been stopped, farm 
ers are not entirely at the mercy of 
unbridled competition with their 
fellow producers, as they were in 
the years preceding 1933. The new 
farm act provides for financial as- 
sistance by the government to those 
farmers who, heeding the warn 
ings contained in the intentions 
to-plant report, wish to shift from 
the production of unneeded sur 


pluses of Sé yi] depleting crops to the 





production of needed soil building 
Crops. 

“If farmers for any reason should fail to tak« 
idvantage of the new act, and especially if they 
should carry out their intentions as indicated in 
the Department of Agriculture reports, the con 
sequent excessive production of such cash crops 
is cotton, wheat and tobacco might once more 
result in the wrecking of their prices and the 
mining of their soil. But if the farmers, in oper 
ating the soil-conservation program, display the 
same energy and cooperative spirit which they 
showed in making the production-control pro 
grams work, they will go far to protect both 
their soil and their income. This is an appeal 
to all farmers to cooperate for their own and the 
national good, to help in preventing excessive 


production.” 


No federal control 


he new farm act— 


The primary objective of t 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 


Act—is wise use of land. The Act does not en- 


able the federal government to control produc- 


tion of individual farm commodities through 
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contracts with individual producers. Without 
control of production it may not be feasible to 
obtain exact parity of prices on a pre-war basis. 
But it is hoped that, as a result of the conserva- 
tion of soil resources and the better use of land, 
supplies of the major farm commodities will be 
kept in approximate balance with demand and 
the plan will have a favorable effect on farm 
prices and income. But any such benefits will 
be by-products. 

For a period of two years—until January 1, 
1938—the federal government is empowered, 
under the Act, to make grants directly to indi- 
vidual producers to assist them in adopting 
farm practices which tend to conserve the na- 
tion’s most valuable resource, its farm land. 
This two-year period is allowed in order to give 
time for the states to prepare—by passing the 
necessary legislation, collecting the necessary in- 
formation, and setting up the necessary agencies 
—to take over the program themselves. After 


the end of 1937, grants of money appropriated 
under the new Act can be made only to the 
states and not to individual producers by the 
federal government. 

The government proposes to make payments 
to farmers who shift large proportions of their 
farms from soil-depleting crops to soil-saving 
and soil-building crops, or who maintain ade- 
quate proportions of their land in soil-saving 
and soil-building crops or follow practices such 
as strip-cropping, terracing, gully-control, and 
the planting of trees, that will tend to protect 
their soil. 

The rates of these payments and the specifica- 
tions of the conditions under which they will 
be made, are to be based upon recommendations 
worked out within the various states by the land- 
grant colleges, the State Experiment Stations, 
the State Departments of Agriculture, and the 
leading farmers. Thus an effort is made to de- 
centralize administration of this part of the Act. 














{dministration Building of the Department of Agriculture group of buildings. 
located on the south side of the Mall, Washington, D.C. 
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The policy and purposes declared under the 
new farm act include: “(1) preservation and 
improvement of soil fertility; (2) promotion of 
the economic use and conservation of land; (3) 
diminution of exploitation and wasteful and un- 
scientific use of national soil resources; (4) the 
protection of rivers and harbors against the re- 
sults of soil erosion in aid of flood control; and 
(5) reestablishment at as rapid a rate as the 
Secretary of Agriculture determines to be prac- 
ticable and in the general public interest, of the 
ratio between the purchasing power of the net 
income per person on farms and that of the net 
income per person not on farms that prevailed 
during the five-year period August 1909-July 
1914, inclusive, as determined from. statistics 
available in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and the maintenance of such ratio.” 

It is to be noted that, during the two-year 
period before the program is handed over to the 
states, only the first four of these objectives may 
be sought by the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, except insofar as the expenditure 
of funds appropriated under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, to the extent of 30 per cent of 
the receipts from customs duties, is concerned. 
In other words, payments may not be made by 
the federal government directly to producers, 
with the purpose of restoring the parity of their 
purchasing power. 

In large part, the direct income-adjusting 
function will-thus fall within the activities of 
the states, except insofar as the adoption of soil- 
improving crops and practices tends to adjust 
supplies of the major farm commodities and 
thus to improve their price situations. 


Basis of payments 


During the coming two years it is the inten- 
tion of the federal government to make pay- 
ments to farmers conditioned on actual evidence 
of wise land use. Payments will be made for 
growing erosion-preventing and _ soil-building 
crops, of which there is no surplus, rather than 
soil-depleting cash crops, of which there is a 
surplus. That is, a farmer who wishes to put a 
larger proportion of his farm into such crops as 
legumes and grasses, and a correspondingly 


smaller proportion into such crops as cotton, 
wheat, corn, and tobacco, will be compensated 
by the government for so doing. Without such 
compensation many farmers could not afford to 
sacrifice any of their acreage of cash crops. 

After January 1, 1938, the task of the federal 
government will be to coordinate the plans of 
the several states for effectuating the purposes 
of the Act, and then to assist the states by grants 
of money appropriated under the authorization 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act. These grants will be distributed to 
farmers under such conditions and through 
such agencies as the states may establish, and as 
ht harmoniously into the national situation. 


Up to the states 


The states, unlike the federal government, 
have the constitutional power to enter into con- 
tracts with producers, to regulate their plant- 
ings, even to adopt measures that will restrict 
their plantings and production. 

It is a specific requirement of the Act that the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall cooperate with 
the states in carrying out state plans to effectuate 
the purposes of the Act. The whole agricultural 
conservation program is built around the idea of 
state plans. It is recognized in the Act that these 
plans must be coordinated into a harmonious 
whole, that the interests of each state are not 
always the interests of the country as a whole, 
and that the Act lays upon the Secretary the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that state plans do not con- 
Hict with each other or with the best interests 
of the nation. 

The Act says that a state plan shall be ap- 
proved if the Secretary finds that there is reason- 
able prospect that substantial accomplishment 
of the will be 
brought about through its operation and the 


purposes enumerated above 
operation of the plans submitted by other states, 
and if its operation is likely to further these 
purposes as effectively as could reasonably be 
expected from the action of the state submitting 
the plan. This means that if the plan fits in with 
the plans of other states and is as good a plan as 
can be proposed, the state submitting it is en- 
titled to a grant of money to carry it out. 
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The requirements which a state plan must 
meet include provision for a state agency to ad- 
minister the plan, an agency designated by the 
Secretary if such agency is authorized by the 
state, or an agency authorized by the state and 
approved by the Secretary. It must also provide 
for methods of administration and for participa- 
tion in that administration by such county and 
community committees or associations of agri- 
cultural producers as may be found necessary. 


Problem in cooperation 


States which evolve plans meeting these re- 
quirements will be eligible for grants of money 
to effectuate their plans before January 1, 1938. 
There will be no federal grants direct to farmers 
after that date. Any state meeting the terms of 
the Act can start work under its terms at any 
time. In the meantime, however, farmers who 
join in this new effort at conservation can get 
assistance directly from the government. 

The assignment of this program to state gov- 
ernments constitutes perhaps the most colossal 
undertaking in co6peration between state and 
federal governments since the United States be- 
came a nation. There is infinite complexity in 
adjusting the interests and welfare of farmers 
and consumers of the whole nation. There are 
tremendous technical problems of economics, of 
agronomy, of engineering, and of sociology, to 
be solved. 

It may be the most extensive and the most 
intricate, but it is not the first, such undertaking. 
Federal and state governments have cooperated 
successfully before and are doing it now, both 
in the field of agriculture and in other fields. 
Precisely the same framework of cooperation 
exists in the state Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ices, which have been the main field force of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act; the state Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations; the Smith-Hughes 
vocational agriculture teaching project; the 
federal-aid highway program, and other activi- 
ties of a similar nature. 

In operations under the new Act thus far 
there has been full recognition of the depen- 
dence that must be placed upon states and upon 
people within the states. The detailed condi- 
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tions upon which payments will be made, and 
the rates of payment, will be based upon recom- 
mendations submitted to the Department of 
Agriculture by committees and other agencies 
in the states themselves—and not worked out by 
general formula in Washington. 

Already the process of organization of farmers 
and others within states is well advanced. In 
most of the states community and county com- 
mittees of farmers—agricultural conservation 
committees—have already been chosen by the 
farmers themselves, and a state committee, rep- 
resenting the state agricultural agencies and the 
farmers themselves, has been formed. 

It is upon these state foundations that we hope 
there will grow the final structure of the agri- 
cultural industry’s policy and operation. 


May Flowers 
find ten state legislatures in session. 


Now Meeting 


Regular Sessions: Convened: 


Massachusetts January 1 
New Jersey 


New York 


South Carolina 


January 14 
January | 
January 14 


Spec tal Sessions: 
Illinois (2nd special session ) January 8 
March 30 


September 18 


Kentucky (3rd special session) 
Ohio 


In Prospect 


Regular Session: Will convene: 


Louisiana May 11 
Special Session: 

New Hampshire May 12 

Pennsylvania May 4 


Recent Adjournments 


Regular Session: {djourned: Convened: 


Rhode Island April 30 January 7 
dpe tal Session: 
\labama April 17. February 11 














GOVERNORS 


News of the month from executive offices 


Governor Paul V. McNutt flew from Indianapolis to Chicago on April 18 to address 
the Council of State Governments’ Second General Assembly of Commissioners on In- 
terstate Cooperation. At a dinner over which former Governor John Garland Pollard of 
Virginia presided, Governor McNutt told delegates from all sections of the country that 
he felt the importance of codrdinating the efforts of the several states. Governor Pollard 
remarked, on the same theme, “If we are to have an indestructible union of indestructible 
states, we must make this movement toward interstate codperation successful. If it does 
not come by state cooperation, it is going to come by constitutional amendment.” 


Addressing the special session of the Colorado General Assembly which convened 
on March 23 for the passage of social security legislation, Governor Ed C. Johnson de- 
clared: “Exclusive of its highway budget, Colorado is now spending more for welfare 
than the total costs of all of its other governmental activities combined, including the op- 
erations of all of its educational and other institutions.” 

Governor Johnson made four specific revenue recommendations to accompany his 
welfare program: No new taxes would be necessary, all welfare revenues should be 
placed in one fund, all sales tax receipts should be used strictly for welfare purposes, and 
liquor tax receipts should be transferred to welfare use. The session adjourned April 1, 


nine days after convening. 


At the request of a pre-session committee of the Pennsylvania General Assembly, 
Governor George H. Earle submitted the tentative contents of the call he plans to issue 
for a special session convening May 4. It included, among other things, flood relief, flood 
control, unemployment relief, social security, and permissive legislation allowing refund 


ing of certain bonds. 


On May 14, Louisiana will put into its towering capitol the third man in less than four 
months to occupy the gubernatorial desk. Governor Oscar K. Allen died on January 
28. Lieutenant Governor James A. Noe took office immediately after Governor Al 
len’s death. The newly-elected governor, Richard W. Leche, was judge of the Or 


leans Parish Circuit Court of Appeal. 


Following recommendations submitted to him last year by a firm which made a survey 
at his request, Governor Hill McAlister authorized, early in April, a reorganization of 
Tennessee’s Finance and Taxation Department. The new department will be split into 


three general divisions: assessments, accounting, and collecting. 
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GOVERNORS 
The alphabet marks time for the ““M’s.” 


Minnesota 


The only Farmer-Labor governor is neither 
farmer nor laborer, but a lawyer. Nevertheless, 
Floyd Bjernstjerne Olson, born in Minneapolis 

44 years ago, worked 
the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 





his way at 
and at Northwestern 
College of Law. Four 
years after his admis- 
sion to the bar 1n 1915, 
he was appointed spe- 
cial assistant attorney 
for Hennepin County. 
A year later he was ap- 
pointed County Attor- 
ney and he was elected 














— to this position in 1922 
Floyd B. Olson pay i : 
and again in 1926. His 
public service continued in a higher rank when 
he was elected governor in 1930 and re-elected 


in 1932 and 1934. 


Mississippi 

Although he was the youngest of seven chil- 
dren, Hugh L. White early learned to assume 
he responsibilities of an elder. For example, 
his first quartercentury 
included three years at 
the University of Mis- 
SISSIPPI, and, at various 
the 
ment of a 


times, manage- 
herd of 
goats, a butcher shop, 
and a logroad locomo- 
tive. At 
twenty-four he 


the age of 
took 
over his father’s tim- 
berlands and has been 


a successful lumber 








man ever since. He 


Hugh L. White 


was three-time mayor 
of Columbia, and won the Democratic guber- 
natorial nomination (which is the election in 
Mississippi) in 1935 with 10,000 votes to spare. 


Missouri 


The governor of Missouri must be able to 
convince all comers. Accordingly, Guy Bras- 
field Park spent two score of his 64 years sharp- 
ening his ability as a 
demonstrator at the 
bar and on the bench 
before 





moving into 
the gubernatorial 
ofhces. After receiv- 
ing his LL.B. at the 
University of Missouri 


in 1896, he began prac- 





tice in his birthplace, 





Platte City; he served 
as City Attorney and 
County Attorney 
there, and was elected 
Circuit Judge in 1922 





Guy B. Park 


and again in 1928. His ability to convince car- 
ried the state in 1932 and sent him to Jefferson 
City for four years. 
Montana 

Elmer Holt, ninth governor of Montana, be- 
gan his traveling at an early age. Two years 
after his birth in Savannah, Missouri, in 1882, 
he moved to Custer 
County, Montana. He 
partially retraced his 





steps to attend the 
University of Ne- 
braska, but _ settled 


down in Custer County 
to engage in the live- 
stock 
business and, later, to 





and mercantile 





deal in ranch proper- 
ties. He was elected to 
both branches of the 





legislature from Miles 


Elmer Holt 


City, and, as President 

pro tempore of the Senate, succeeded to the gov- 
ernorship when Governor Cooney died in De- 
cember, 1935. 
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LEGISLATURES 


contribute new leaders to the American Legislators’ Association. 


New officers 

At a meeting of the Board of Managers of 
the American Legislators’ Association held in 
Chicago on April 19, Senator Henry Parkman, 
Jr., of Massachusetts, was elected president of 
the Association for the coming year. Dr. George 
Woodward, member of the Pennsylvania Sen- 
ate, continues as a vice president, and Senator T. 
V. Smith, member of the Illinois General As- 
sembly, was voted into the vice presidency left 
vacant by Senator Parkman’s elevation. 

Senator Parkman, the fourth president, re- 
places Hon. William B. Belknap, former mem- 
ber of the Kentucky House of Representatives, 
who has served as president of the Association 
for five years. 

At the same meeting, a number of vacancies 
on the Board of Managers were filled. The new 
members have a geographical range from Mas- 
sachusetts to California. They include Speaker 
J. Freer Bittinger, of the Ohio House of Repre- 
sentatives; Speaker Ashton Dovell, of the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates; Hon. Ralph Gilbert, 
of the Kentucky House of Representatives; Sen- 
ator Paul D. Grady, President Pro Tem of the 
North Carolina Senate; Hon. Christian Herter, 
of the Massachusetts House of Representatives; 
Hon. William H. Labrot of the Maryland 
House of Delegates; Senator Edward T. Lazear 
of Wyoming; Hon. Abbot Low Moffat, of the 
New York Assembly; Speaker W. H. O'Gara, 
of the Nebraska House of Representatives; Hon. 
Ellwood J. Turner, of the Pennsylvania House 
of Representatives; and Senator Sanborn Young 
of California. 

Crime bills become law 

All four of the crime bills which were drawn 
up by the Interstate Commission on Crime and 
the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws were 
passed by the Legislature and made a part of the 
New Jersey law by Governor Harold G. Hoff- 


man on March 30. These four bills, which cover 
the problems of close pursuit, extradition, ex- 
change of out-of-state witnesses, and reciprocal 
supervision of parolees and probationers, were 
introduced by Senator Frank Durand for Senate 
President John C. Barbour. 

In New York two of the bills—exchange of 
witnesses and supervision of parolees and proba- 
tioners—were signed by Governor Lehman on 
May 2. The uniform extradition act has passed 
both houses of the Legislature, but awaits final 
concurrence on a minor amendment. 

A bill which calls for the interstate exchange 
of vehicle law violation records is pending in the 
New York Legislature. It would provide that 
records of convictions of out-of-state drivers be 
sent to the authorities of the home state of the 
accused if that state has a reciprocal law allow 
ing it to match this service. 

Virginia's General Assembly has passed the 
close pursuit bill, with a reciprocity clause. Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Maryland, and Michigan have 
each enacted the parolee supervision bill. 


Fiscal grooming 

Kentucky's reorganization, authorized by the 
recent special session of the General Assembly, 
is proceeding with the help of Public Adminis- 
tration Service, which has been retained by the 
state to install records and develop budgeting 
procedures. 

The Department of Finance, which was given 
much tighter financial control by the Act, is re- 
sponsible, in addition to the normal fiscal func- 
tions, for personnel administration. A person 
nel officer was appointed April 1. 

According to Hon. James W. Martin, new 
State Commissioner of Revenue, “For the first 
time in the history of the state, it is fair to say 
that the structural set-up is such as not to im- 
pede effective administration of the public f- 
nances.” 
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PLANNERS JOIN LEGISLATORS 


in attacking the problems of the Delaware River basin. 


oy stNe in the New York Catskills, the Dela- 
R ware River meanders from Delaware 

County, New York, to the ocean on the 
Delaware coast. It flows past Trenton, New 
Jersey, separates Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
from Camden, New Jersey, and later touches 
Wilmington, the most important industrial city 
of Delaware. Into the basin it forms, much of 
the industrial area of eastern Pennsylvania is 
drained by contributing streams. This basin 1s 
about as large as Maryland and contains al- 
most an eighth of the population of the United 
States. 

When a major stream flows through a major 
concentration of people, the menace of pollu- 
tion is obvious. The technical side of the 
remedy is a problem for the water consultant. 
The political and legal sides of the remedy are 
not so obvious when the area lies within four 
different states and embraces literally hundreds 
of governmental units. The only certain thing 
about the attack is that it must be interstate and 
it must be cooperative. 

Machinery for launching this attack has been 
created recently in the form of the Interstate 
Commission on the Delaware River Basin. 


Closing a gap 

State planning boards have maintained close 
contact with federal planning ofhcials ever since 
the creation of the National Resources Commit- 
tee. The few interstate regional planning com- 
missions have been established—like 
those in the Pacific Northwest and the Ohio 
Valley—have been helped by the National Re- 
sources Committee. There is no large gap be- 
tween state, regional, and federal planning 


which 


agencies. But state planning boards are, in 
every case, purely advisory bodies with no legis- 
lative powers. And, especially in the case of 


interstate regional planning efforts, there has 





been a chasm between the men who plan the 
use of a region’s natural resources for the future 
and the men who make the laws. The new In- 
terstate Commission on the Delaware River 
Basin closes the gap in this highly important 
region. 

Machinery 

This seventeen-man commission is composed 
of nine Commissioners on Interstate Codpera- 
tion, three each from Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and New York; one member of the planning 
board of each of these states; four representa- 
tives of Delaware (which has neither a Com- 
mission on Interstate Cooperation nor a plan- 
ning board); and the regional representative of 
the Council of State Governments. 

This Commission is an outgrowth of the Re- 
gional Conference on Interstate Planning, 
called jointly by the Pennsylvania Commission 
on Interstate Codperation and the Council of | 
State Governments and held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia on March 20. 
The original plan of the Pennsylvania Commis- 
sion was to hold a conference on pollution 
alone. Over two dozen state and federal officials 
and representatives of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments had gathered late in March for this 
purpose when rivers all over the East bega 
to rise, as though to call attention to themselves, 
and many delegates were prevented from at- 
tending. This brought water resources forcibly 
to the minds of the conferees, and it was de- 
cided that a call should be issued postponing 
the conference to April 3 and extending its 
scope to include other problems of the basin— 
chiefly flood control and water diversion. On 
April 3 the delegates pictured on the next page 
gathered in Philadelphia and created the Com- 
mission on the Delaware River Basin, which 
declared its objectives as follows: 

(a) To serve as a fact-codrdinating body and 
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to develop the means and procedure by which 
the general plans and policies proposed for the 
development of the region may be carried out. 

(b) To sponsor the carrying out of properly 
developed plans which result from surveys and 
research concerning population, land and water 
resources and uses, and other related subjects. 

(c) To coordinate the activities of the Com- 
missions and Committees on Interstate Coodp- 
eration and their joint agency, the Council of 
State Governments, with the work of the ap- 
propriate state and federal agencies for the pre 
pollution, for flood 
control, and for the proper general use and con- 
trol of the waters of the Delaware River. 

(d) To 


the enactment of uniform state 


vention and abatement of 


encourage interstate compacts and 
laws for the 
abatement of water pollution, for flood control 
and for the proper general use and control of 
the waters of the Delaware River. 
(ce) To advance, perpetuate, and outline the 
work recommended by this conference, 


develop and propose new objectives. 


Heads together 


Among the government officials and consult 


ants present at either the March 20 or the April 


nM 
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and to 
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3 meeting, and their official positions, were: 

Hilary E. Bacon, Jr., Consultant, National Re- 
sources Committee; Maryland 

R. C. Beckett, Delaware State Sanitary Engineer 

W. B. Bell, United States Biological Survey 

Russell Van Nest Black, New 
Jersey State Planning Board 


Consultant, 


Captain C. W. Burlin, Executive Officer, United 


States Engineering Office; Philadelphia 
Hon. John A. Byrnes, New York Commission 
on Interstate Cooperation 
William S. Canning, 
Keystone Auto Club; 
M. H. Cahill, 
Control Commission 
Lewis V. Carpenter, New York University 
Howard T. Critchlow, Regional Water Coordi- 
National Resources Committee 


Engineering Dhirector, 
Philadelphia 
New York State Flood 


President, 


nator, 
E. §. Cullings, 
York State Planning Council 
Frederick H. DeChant, United States Engineer 
ing Office; Philadelphia 
Kern Dodge, Philadelphia Board of Trade 
William S. Dunn, New York State Flood Con 
trol Commission 
Major George W. 
Board 


Nie en 
Bh 


Hydraulic Consultant, New 


Farny, New Jersey State 


Planning 


ee ¥ t 
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DELAWARE DELIBERATORS 


In Philadelphia, on the banks of the Delaware, the conferees listed above 
and on the opposite page met and discussed a significant problem. 
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Arno C. Fieldner, Chief Engineer, United States 
Bureau of Mines 

Alexander Fleisher, Pennsylvania State Plan- 
ning Board 

R. D. Forbes, United States Forest Service; 
Pennsylvania 

Joseph N. Fowler, New Jersey State Board of 
Health 

N. E. Funk, Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce 

Hubert R. Gallagher, Regional Representative, 
Council of State Governments 

John R. Harrop, Assistant Secretary, Camden 
County Chamber of Commerce; New Jersey 

William B. Hart, American Petroleum Industry 
Committee for Disposal of Refinery Waters; 
Philadelphia 

Judge Richard Hartshorne, Chairman, New 
Jersey Commission on Interstate Cooperation 

Lane W. Hildreth, Anthracite Institute; New 
York City 

Harold E. Hillmann, United States Engineer- 
ing Office; Philadelphia 

C. A. Holmquist, New York State Department 
of Health 

Upton S. Jefferys, Secretary, South Jersey Port 
Commission; New Jersey 

S. E. Kappe, United States Engineering Office; 
Philadelphia 

H. A. Kelleher, Vice-president, Camden 
County Chamber of Commerce; New Jersey 

James M. Kelly, Sanitary Engineer, Philadel- 
phia City Planning Commission 

Grover C. Ladner, Pennsylvania Deputy At- 
torney General 

Lieutenant-Colonel John C. H. Lee, United 
States Engineering Office; Philadelphia 

R. D. Leitch, Associate Chemical Engineer, 
United States Bureau of Mines; Pennsylvania 

N. L. Lichtenwalner, State Director for Penn- 
sylvania National Emergency Council 

Thomas A. Logue, Secretary of Internal Affairs, 
Pennsylvania 

H. Norris Mangan, New Jersey State Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs 

Dr. William H. Moore, Izaak Walton League 
of America; Philadelphia 


David H. Morgan, Coordinator of City Plan- 
ning, Philadelphia Planning Commission 

L. D. Odhner, Camden County Chamber of 
Commerce; New Jersey 

Paul P. Oppermann, Assistant Director Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials; Chicago 

Hon. Harold C. Ostertag, New York Commis- 
sion on Interstate Cooperation 

Hon. Joseph C. Paul, New Jersey Commission 
on Interstate Cooperation 

P. G. Platt, Pennsylvania Department of 
Health; Izaak Walton League of America 

S. T. Powell, Consulting Engineer, Manufac- 
turing Chemists’ Association; Maryland 

Robert H. Randall, National Resources Com- 
mittee 

Senator Ogden J. Ross, New York State Flood 
Control Commission 

Dr. Willem Rudolfs, New Jersey Sewage Ex- 
periment Station, Rutgers University 

E. B. Sandelands, United States Engineering 
Office; Pennsylvania 

R. E. Saunders, Washington Representative, 
Council of State Governments 

W. L. Stevenson, Chief Engineer, Pennsylvania 
Department of Health 

Solomon M. Swaab, Consulting Engineer, Phil- 
adelphia Chamber of Commerce 

R. E. Tarbett, United States Public Health 
Service 

Henry W. Toll, Executive Director, Council of 
State Governments; Chicago 

Dr. Max Trumper, Consultant in Toxicology, 
American Institute of Chemists; Philadelphia 

Hon. Ellwood J. Turner, Pennsylvania Com- 
‘mission on Interstate Cooperation 

Samuel P. Wetherill, Chairman, Philadelphia 
City Planning Commission 

Robert Whitten, New York State Planning 
Council 

C. P. Wilber, New Jersey State Planning Board 

H. W. Wills, Philadelphia Board of Trade 

John W. Woelfle, Secretary, New Jersey Com- 
mission on Interstate Cooperation 

Abel Wolman, Chairman, Special Advisory 
Committee on Water Pollution, National Re- 
sources Committee; Maryland. 
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SECRETARIES OF STATE 


Three administrative functions of three western secretaries 


Sole liquor administrator 


Secretary of State George E. Saunders of 
Colorado, as State Licensing Authority, has com- 
plete administration of the state liquor laws. 

Two problems which Secretary Saunders is 
attempting to correct are those of counterfeit 
stamps and the sale of unstamped 
package liquor and beer. In the 
future, specially watermarked 
bond, not easily duplicated, will be 
used for Colorado liquor stamps. 
Each sheet of such paper must be 
accounted for not only by the i\ 
manufacturer but also by the 
printer. This procedure is the same as that fol 
lowed by the Department of Engraving at 
Washington in the printing of currency. 

In guarding against the sale of unstamped 
liquor by wholesalers, Secretary Saunders will 
require daily reports from manufacturers, recti 
Forms are to be 


‘ 


GC. E. Saunders 


fiers and wholesale dealers. 
furnished by the department and collected and 
checked for inconsistencies each day. The re- 
ports must itemize all purchases of stamps, and 
purchases and sales of liquor made during the 
day, as well as inventories of all liquor and 
stamps on hand at the beginning of the day. 
They should thus show at a glance what liquor 
remains on the wholesaler’s shelves unstamped. 

Since the tax in Colorado on spirituous liquor 
is at the rate of twenty cents a pint, this daily 
report system should result in greatly increased 
revenue to the state from this source. 


Maverick control 


An important function of Secretary Harry R. 
Swanson’s office in Nebraska is the registration 
of livestock brands. Approximately sixteen 
thousand such brands are recorded, no two 
being alike. Nine numerals, twenty-six letters, 
and standard symbols are used by the depart- 








ment in making up brand forms, and if pos- 
sible, forms are built upon the registrant’s in 
itials. The method developed by Secretary 
Swanson of recording these numerous brands, 
so as to prevent duplication or close similarities, 
has proven so accurate that it has been adopted 


Not infre- 


quently the office is called upon to assist in the 


by several other livestock states. 


tracing of lost or stolen cattle and in establish 
ing the ownership of cattle sold on the market. 

Within the last three years the growth of 
brand registration has greatly increased, as fed- 
eral loans come only on branded cattle. 


Highway safety 

In Iowa, Mrs. Alex Miller has a man-sized 
job in administering the lowa Highway Safety 
Patrol. During her first year as Secretary of 
State, Mrs. Miller organized a patrol of fifteen 
men which proved so effective that in 1935 she 
procured legislative sanction for a much larger 
force. From over ten thousand applicants, 
ninety-two men were selected for a month's 
thorough schooling in highway patrol, and 
from this number fifty were assigned to active 
duty. During the first six months of active 
operation of this enlarged patrol, 7,976 sum- 


monses for violations of the law were issued. 
10,974 


warnings were given, and_ 11,592 
motorists were aided by the patrol. 

One of the important activities 
of the patrol division is the report- 
ing of all accidents and the com- 
pilation of comparative statistics. 
Iowans will be encouraged by the 
latest statistical report issued by 
Mrs. Alex Miller Mrs. Miller, which shows that there 
were approximately one thousand less accidents 
in 1935 than in 1934, and a like decrease in the 
number of motor vehicles involved. This record 
is undoubtedly due in great measure to the fact 


that Mrs. Miller stresses safety on the highways. 
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COOPERATION SPREADS 


Mississippi and Alabama join in the Council 


of State Governments. 


N THE cover and frontispiece of this issue 
of Strate GOVERNMENT appear pictures of 
the old and new capitols, respectively, 
of Mississippi. Last month the Bayou State 
demonstrated that, although her state govern- 
ment is 119 years old, it is capable of keeping in 
step with the new developments of state govern- 
On March 25, 


both houses of the Mississipp1 Legislature ap- 


ments throughout the Union. 


proved Senate Bill 25, creating a Commission 
on Interstate Cooperation to perfect the par- 
ticipation of Mississippi in the Council of State 
Governments. Three days later Governor 
Hugh L. White signed the bill and Mississippi 
thus became the fourteenth state to join in the 
Council of State Governments’ movement for 
more effective interstate machinery. 

The bill, introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Frank H. Harper, and actively sponsored by 
Senators William G. Burgin and Robert L. 
Burns, Jr., was reported favorably by the Judici- 
ary Committee on March 10. After passage on 


March 25, it was sent 





over to the House, 
where an identical bill, 
introduced by Hon. 


Thomas J. Reed and 
Hon. George M. Eth 
sup 
, Hon. 
Thomas L. Bailey and 
Speaker Horace S. 
Stansel, had been fa- 


ridge, Jr., and 


ported by 





vorably reported by 
the Federal Relations 
Committee. Thus it 


was possible to secure 








George M. Ethridge, Jr. 


passage of the bill in both houses on the one day. 

Mississippi, which gave Jefferson Davis to the 
Confederacy, and gave such outstanding Sen- 
ators as John Sharp Williams, L. A. C. Lamar, 





and Pat Harrison to the federal government, 
has always prided itself on the qualities of states- 
manship which it could produce. The members 
of the new Commission will have an opportun- 
ity to demonstrate 
their constructive 
statesmanship in sev- 
eral ways. They will 
first find it necessary 
to aid in the establish- 
ment of similar ma- 
chinery in surround- 
ing states. With the 
exception of Alabama, 
none of the neighbors 
of Mississippi has, as 
yet, become identified 
with the Council of 
State Governments. 
Alabama, Florida, and Kentucky are the nearest 
states which are now ready for action. 

Specific problems of interstate codperation 
can be considered by the new Commission both 
before and after the establishment of interstate 
negotiating machinery in the surrounding 
states. Mississippi's position as an outstanding 











Will O. Walton 


cotton producer gives it a considerable interest 
in the proposals for compacts to control cotton 
production. The location of the state on the 
lower end of the Mississippi River gives it a 
strong interest in any movement for interstate 
flood control through agricultural or engineer- 
ing methods. Control of corporations, of crime, 
of taxation, and other interstate problems have 
all added to the feeling of need for joint state 
action at Jackson, as at other capitals. 

While Mississippi's Legislature was taking ac- 
tion, Alabama was considering the move which 
made her the fifteenth state to establish a Com- 
mission on Interstate Codperation in order to 
perfect its participation in the Council of State 
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Governments. Senate Joint Resolution 16 was 
introduced by Senator Will O. Walton on March 
5 and adopted unanimously the same day. It 
was supported actively by Senator James A. 
Simpson in addition to Senator Walton. After 
remaining in the House Rules Committee from 
March 6 to April 15, the bill was reported out 
favorably and adopted on April 15. In 
House it received the backing of Hon. John A. 
Lusk and Hon. Chauncey Sparks, members of 
the Alabama House Executive 
Committee of the American Leg- 
islators’ Association. Throughout 


the 


its passage the bill received the 
support and encouragement of 
Governor Bibb Graves. 

Alabama’s new Commission will 
soon find enough to keep its hands 
full. With the exceptions of Geor- 
gia, Tennessee, and West Virginia, 
New York to 
Indiana to 


every state from 
Louisiana and from 
Florida has established a Commis- 
sion on Interstate Cooperation. 
Florida, Mississippi, and the Caro- 
linas are especially anxious to join with Alabama 
in measures for control of crime, joint operation 
on the transient problem, joint consideration of 
taxation policies, and the other interstate prob- 
lems of critical importance in the Southeast. 


Westerners confer 


At two important recent meetings, Colorado 
and Nebraska Commissions on Interstate Co- 
operation outlined the field of joint state action 
in the West. The Nebraska Commission gath- 
ered in Lincoln on April 23 at the call of Chair- 
man A. C. Tilley. A canvass of the interstate 
situation revealed a broad field of activity. At- 
torney General William H. Wright listed the 
following subjects on which interstate action 
was needed: position of transients in old age 
pension legislation; interstate transportation of 
cars by towing; clearance of information on dis- 
barred attorneys; control of crime; uniform in- 
surance laws; and legislation regarding seasonal 
laborers. 

The field of social legislation was discussed 





Bibb Graves 
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by Mrs. Maude Nuquist, Director of the De- 
partment of Child Welfare, who noted the de- 
sirability of joint action on problems of adoption 
and child placement, child labor, health prob- 
lems (including quarantines) and standardiz- 
ing service for administration of pension laws. 
Speaker W. H. O’Gara added that knotty inter- 
state problem—marriage and divorce laws. 

A number of interstate highway problems 
were stressed by Hon. A. T. Lobdell, Director 
of the Bureau of Roads and 
Bridges. Mr. Lobdell spoke of the 
toll 
bridges into free bridges by inter 


desirability of converting 


state action, and of exchange of in- 
formation on construction of state 





highways through municipalities. 
flood 
truck legislation seemed to him to 


Problems of control and 
require joint state treatment. 
Agricultural aspects of codpera- 
tion were stressed by W. B. Ban- 
ning, Director of the Department 
of Agriculture, who noted the need 
of uniform inspection of the prin- 
cipal agricultural products within the region. 
The Colorado Commission gathered in Den- 
ver, Colorado on April 30 at the call of Lieuten- 
ant Governor Ray Talbot. Hon. Edward D. 
Foster, State Planning Commissioner, spoke of 
problems of flood control, and of interstate mo- 
tor vehicle problems. Hon. Homer F. Bedford, 
State Auditor, listed the problems of taxation 
and crime prevention with which the Commis- 
sion should grapple and reported that neighbor 
ing states were ready to establish cooperative 
machinery. Senator David Elliot noted that in 
terstate cooperation would have saved Colorado 
much costly litigation over irrigation water. 
Affolter and Hon. Norris 
Bakke commented on crime prevention prob- 


Senator Edward 


lems that demanded interstate action; Hon. Jo 
seph P. Constantine, on transient tubercular 
cases; Lieutenant Governor Talbot reported 
problems of recreation, occupational and educa- 
tional work for unemployed, and the general 
need for exchange of plans and experience be- 
tween government officials. 














INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE 
DELAWARE RIVER BASIN 


The first official interstate planning agency is organized. 


At the Regional Conference on Problems of the Delaware River held April 3 in Phila- 
delphia, the Interstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin was created. Unique in 
that it brings legislators and planning officials together on the same official body, the 
Commission will work, through the Council of State Governments, to harmonize the 
efforts of federal, state, and interstate agencies planning the development of the Dela- 
ware River and its tributary drainage basin. The Conference which created the Com- 
mission 1S desc ribed and pict’ red in the May issue of STATE GOVERNMENT. 


So far, fourteen of the seventeen members of the Commission have been appointed: 


Pennsylvania: Thomas A. Logue, Secretary of Internal Affairs, 
and Chairman of the Commission 
Ellwood J. Turner, House of Representatives 
George A. Rupp, Senate 
Alexander Fleisher, Director, State Planning Board 


New York: John A. Byrnes, Assembly; Chairman, Commission 
on Interstate Cooperation 
Harold C. Ostertag, Assembly 
Robert Whitten, Director, State Planning Council 
Julius C. Berg, Senate 


New Jersey: Robert C. Hendrickson, Senate 
Crawford Jamieson, House of Assembly 
Philip D. Gebhardt, House of Assembly 
Charles P. Messick, Chairman, State Planning 
Board 


Delaware: R. C. Beckett, State Sanitary Engineer 


Council of State Governments: Hubert R. Gallagher, Regional Representative, and 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Commission 


Three Commissioners from each state except Delaware are members of their respective 
commissions on interstate cooperation, and the fourth is chairman of the state plan- 
ning board. Since Delaware has neither a commission on interstate cooperation nor a 
state planning board, four members at large will be appointed, only one of whom has 


been named to date. The Regional Representative of the Council of State Governments 


is the remaining member. 
































HUNDRED-YEAR WONDER 


On the fifteenth of this month Arkansas, officially “‘The Wonder State’ by legislative 
resolution, will celebrate its hundredth anniversary as a star in the American flag. It was also 
a June event, but thirty years before statehood, when the“ District of Arkansaw”’ was formed 
by the territorial legislature of Louisiana, itself a baby adopted from France only three years 
previously. 

The event celebrated on June 15 made Akansas the twenty-fifth state in the Union. Con- 
tinuing to count by twenty-fives, we find that the handsome Cass Gilbert capitol, which rises 
from a hill high above the Arkansas River to show off its Akansea and Alabama marble and 
its Indiana limestone, is twenty-five years old this year and cost twenty-five hundred thousand 
dollars. Some call the old Akansa capitol, pictured on the cover of this issue, the best example 
of pre-war architecture in the South. The first Akanseas General Assembly met in its cham- 
bers a century ago, and in the same chambers just twenty-five years later another legislature 
attached Atcansas to the Lost Cause by adopting the Ordinance of Secession. 

STATE GOVERNMENT realizes that Akanscas is spelled “ Arkansas” and pronounced “Ar- 
kansaw.” The variations it offers the reader are not typographical or editorial errors, but au- 
thentic historical uses of an old Indian name. 


